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THES TRUCTURE OF THE SONNET. 


Roughly speaking, the sonnet consists of 
fourteen lines of verse, written in iambic pen- 





tameter; that is, each line contains five metrical 
feet of two syllables each, the accent falling 
regularly on the second syllable of each foot.. 

Further analysis divides the sonnet into two 
parts: the octave and the sestet. The octave 
comprises the first eight lines and the sestet 
the last six, the octave, in turn, being divided 
into two quatrains. 

In the octave, the first, fourth, fifth, and 
eighth lines rhyme interchangeably, as do the 
second, third, sixth, and seventh. The sestet 
admits of slight variation in the matter of rhyme. 

The Italian type of sonnet is by far the finest 
form. In this, the sestet contains three 
rhymes, the first and fourth, the second and 
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fifth, and the third and sixth lines rhyming. 




































For instance, the second of two sonnets pre- 
fixed to the Purgatorio reads thus : — 


With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 
From which thy song and all its splendors came ; 
And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name, 
The ice around thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain height, and in swift overflow, 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 


Thou makest full confession, and a gleam 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase ; 
Lethe and Eunoe — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 


1221-1221-345-345 is the best method of rhym- 
ing, avoiding, as it does, the awkward couplet 
at the end; but there is still another class which 
belongs to the strict Italian type — 122I-1221- 
34-34-34, as well as the last variation, 1221- 
221-345435; 
Shakespeare used this form: 12 12-34-34-56- 
56-77, and the Amoretti of Spenser are written 
{2-1 2-23-23-34 34-55. The couplet 
at the end was used by both Spenser and 
Shakespeare, but modern writers adhere more 
closely to the Italian forms. 
A perfect sonnet contains one, and only one, 
idea or mood, which is introduced in the first 
quatrain, explained in the second, which ends 
in adistinct full point, and is carried through 
confirmation to climax in thesestet. The met- 
aphor must be sustained and it must be com- 
plete in itself. The second quatrain must not 
run into the sestet, and contrasted rhymes 
must not play on the same vowel. 
For instance, in the octave, if the first line 
ends in “came,” the ending of the second must 
not be “ day,” or any word which depends for 
its rhyme upon “a.” “Dream,” “sky,” or 
“blue” would be permissible, but not words 
ending in or containing the “a” vowel. Son- 


in this way: 
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net rhymes are so difficult, however, that very 
few writers regard that canon which says that 
the perfect sonnet will have each of its five 
rhymes play ona different vowel, so that if 
“a” and“ e”’ are used in the octave, “i,” “0,” 
and “u”’ will appear in the sestet,and so on, 
in endless combination. 

Mrs. Browning, though adhering closely to 
the Italian forms, wasa law unto herself re- 
garding the full point at the end of the octave, 
usually carrying it to the middle of the first line 
in the sestet, thus : — 


If thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Exce;t for love’s sake only. Do not say 
** I love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently — for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day,”’ 
For these things in themselves, belovéd, may 
Be changed, or change for thee — and love so wrought 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry ; 
A creature might forget to weep who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby 
Rut love me for love's sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on through love’s eternity. 


She constantly used the 1221-1221-34-34-34 
form, yet the care in changing the vowels is 
noticeable. 

Lack of forethought in regard to rhyme is 
the cause of nine-tenths of the slipshod son- 
nets that are written. It is exasperating to 
begin a sonnet and get well on into the second 
quatrain before discovering that the available 
rhymes are exhausted, If one intends to deal 
largely with the sonnet, it will pay to get a 
blank book and a rhyming dictionary, and 


classify the rhymes in their vowel order, setting 
apart for the octave those words which have 
enough rhymes to give a Jiberty of choice, and 
leaving for the sestet those which have only 
two or three available rhymes. 

It is needless to say that the sonnet must 
read smoothly, without apparent effort, and 
must contain no awkward pauses in the middle 
of the lines, and no forced rhymes. A pause 
may come appropriately at the end of the sec- 
ond line, or at the end of the fourth, but never 
at the end of the first, and very seldom at the 
end of the third. It is better to have no pause 
in the second quatrain, except commas, until 
the full point is reached at the end of the 
octave. 

In the sestet a pause may properly come at 
the end of thethird line. Elsewhere it delays 
the climax, which should come in the last line, 
though a dash may be used occasionally at the 
end of the fourth line in the sestet with good 
effect. 

Though the sonnet is ina class by itself, and 
is hardly to be considered lyric verse, never- 
theless it should have the lyric spirit behind it. 
If a sonnet conforms to technical rules and ir- 
resistibly suggests that it should be set to 
music, it is doubtless a good one. The charm 
of the “Sonnets from the Portuguese” is due 
to the suppressed love and tenderness which 
throbs behind the lines, and since the form 
itself imposes restraint, a sonnet which is 
technically good is often, aside from that, a 
thing of great sweetness and beauty. 

Myrtle Reed. 


Curcaco, Il. 





CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


The true critic is more than a mere literary 


iconoclast. He not only points out and em- 
phasizes the presence of error, but he also sug- 
gests ways and means by and through which 
literary excellence may be secured. He is not 
destructive merely, but constructive, creative, 
as well. : 

It was Matthew Arnold who quoted approv- 


ingly the definition of the critic as given by 
Amiel. He assures us that the critic “ sup- 
plies all the world witha basis. He represents 
the public judgment, that is to say, the public 
reason, the touchstone, the scales, the crucible, 
which tests the value of each man and the 
merit of each work. Infallibility of judgment 
is perhaps rarer than anything else, so fin a 
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balance of qualities does it demand — qualities 
both natural and acquired, qualities of mind 
and heart. What years of labor, what study 
and comparison, are needed to bring the criti- 
cal judgment to maturity! Like Plato’s sage, 
it is only at fifty that the critic is risen to the 
true height of his literary priesthood, or, to 
put it less pompously, of his social function. 
Not till then has he compassed all modes of 
being, and made every shade of appreciation 
his own.” 

And John Burroughs observes in one of his 
admirable essays that “ disinterestedness is to 
be demanded of the critic, but the creative im- 
agination may have free play within the limits 
of a strong intellectual bias.” 

Thus it will be seen that the true critic fails, 
ignominiously fails, in the adequate discharge 
of the duties of his high office, if his criticism 
adds nothing of intrinsic, intellectual value to 
the subject-matter of which it purports to 
treat. Such aone is an invader in territory 
foreign to his instincts and his standards. 

If literary criticism so acquits itself as to en- 
large the sphere of thought and action, or if it 
has intensified the possibilities which are found 
within the limits of such sphere, it will have 
performed a really important and helpful of- 
fice. Criticisms of this kind will be, in some 
large and satisfying sense, most welcome. The 
clear reason and the steady discernment will 
always approve such opinions. And the talent 
of judging wisely and justlyis not hurtful, even 
if the judgment seem a little severe. It has 
been said of Arnold's criticisms that they 
mean the scientific passion for pure truth, the 
passion for seeing the thing exactly as it is 
carried into al! fields. If this view is correct, 
one must always give to Arnold’s literary 
opinions the most respectful hearing and the 
most careful examination. 

It is undoubtedly true that because so little 
of the creative instinct has been brought to 
bear on the interpretation of contemporaneous 
literature, nearly all so-called literary criticism 
has been greatly discounted and discredited. 
This is so, too, because the dignity of the liter- 
ary life has been very much minimized, and the 
reign of literary mediocrity has been both 
complete and far-reaching. Really meritorious 


literary effort has had small chance to grow, 
and literary standards have been lowered. 
Such critics and such criticisms are the bane of 
the literary career. . They build without ideas, 
and aim to fortify with the language of unjust 
censure and undeserved praise. In this way, 
they always discourage, and often destroy, mer- 
itorious literary possibility. They seem to for- 
get that “literary fame is not a limited quan- 
tity which must lessen in proportion as it is 
divided up, but, like the sunlight, each man 
may have it all and not rob his neighbor.” 

The ideal critic is divested of all mere low, 
mean, and petty feelings, and is invested with 
lofty, noble, and horiorable sentiments. He 
absorbs none of the narrowness, and bigotry, 
and superstition of his surroundings, but, in- 
stinctively, seeks the pure and invigorating 
atmosphere of the higher life. This does not 
imply that he is or must be a literary hermit, 
but the reverse. Exclusiveness makes him at 
once an unfit, because unprepared, person to 
discharge the responsible duties of the high 
calling. The critic of contemporaneous litera- 
ture must be in close, active, and constant 
touch with the spirit of his age andtime. He 
may be in advance of it in thought and judg- 
ment. This is quite possible, and is not harm- 
ful in and of itself. But if he denounce his 
age and its literary products because of the 
errors which his clearer vision discerns, he 
will be unable to fulfil the highest behests of 
his position. It is the creative instinct which 
will be the ever-welcome and always-to-be-de- 
sired spirit in literature. The mere destroyer, 
the man who “kills,” whether with “faint 
praise” or otherwise, does not belong in the 
realm of letters. And there is no method of 
reasoning, however ingenious, which can make 
him, properly, “belong” there. He is beyond 
the limits of the duties of the critic, or, rather, 
away from such duties; and the value of his 
opinions ought to count for little, practically, 
as against those of a less able, intellectually, 
though not less worthy, critic, whose heart- 
throbs beatin unison with the music of his time. 

The creative instinct in literary affairs, as it 
is applied to the critic, must be and is an ever- 
welcome condition to every progressive liter- 
ary worker. And this is preéminently true of 
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those delvers in literature who rely largely on 
the judgments of leaders of thought for the 
recognition which literary merit ought always 
to command. The critic who thinks clearly, 
wisely, is one thing; but greater than he is 
that other literary spirit who builds justly, 
with eyes directed solely toward literary ad- 





vancement. The former may indicate error 
and assist in its destruction; the latter 
not only this, but blazes the way 
through the labyrinth of undisguised error into 
the clear, pure atmosphere where is found ulti- 


mate literary success. Duane Mowry. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


does 


THE NOVELIST’S ART AND MODERN FICTION. 


the novelist, like his 
fellow-brother, the misunderstood playwright, 
lived under 


hanging 


Time was’ when 


a cloud of opprobrium, that, 
low and dark, served to | kill 
independence and ambition, and to 
nihilate his personality. The 
looked down upon, laughed at, and 
humiliated, until he sought to hide his identity, 
fearing the scorn and bitterness that would 
surely follow the announcement that he plied 
the novelist’s art. 


his 
an- 
romancer 
was 


The novels of an early day 
show very conclusively this public influence in 
their poor, half-hearted style and character. 
It is as true in literature as in the other walks 
of life, that the best work is the outcome of, 
and done under, the inspiration of praise and 
sympathetic regard. Man is a creature of 
vanity quite as much as the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field; he, with them, 
would appear in fine clothing and win the 
admiration of his fellows when he can. So 
when you take away all hope of public appreci- 
ation, you at the same time rob him of the only 
real incentive for good work; he ceases to do 
his best, does not even make the effort, for, as 
he sees it, why try, when all such labor and 
effort go for nothing? And when you add to 
a total lack of interest a well-defined scorn for 
such work, you are surely placing every ob- 
stacle in his way. It is simple cruelty to ask 
a man to labor under such frightful disadvan- 
tages; it is impossible that, such being the 
case, he should produce good or elevating 
work. 


But all this is past. In his appreciation of 


the writer's art man has, as elsewhere, shown 
advanced progress. The writer is recognized 
at last as a brother man in the field of labor 
and in the struggle of life. Novel writing is 
now placed among the high and worthy arts; 
the novelist is honored as an artist, and es- 
teemed as such. It is recognized that he has 
a higher and nobler mission to fulfill than 
merely to amuse —to carry a message to the 
heart and mind, even while entertaining the 
reader, a message that shapes, perhays uncon- 
sciously, the thought, the morals, the action, 
the life of men. He exerts a powerful and 
growing influence on public opinion, and, 
further than this, his influence to elevate or 


degrade is frankly admitted. His art, no 


longer held in low esteem, is recognized. 

Of course we cannot apply the word artist 
to all novelists; indeed, only a limited few of 
our many writers can be regarded in any other 
sense than as literary hacks. 


The many are 
the men of little thought and no personality 
or originality, who unfortunately manage to 
get their books before the public, to the great 
disadvantage of the good writers, who are in 
truth educators and leaders in thought. But 
we are here speaking only of the novel that 
is a power for good or evil. Such novels must 
inspire us with a desire to realize and appre- 
ciate the ideals and conduct of life therein set 
forth. And in the novel that works for the 
good, the spirit and ideals of the author must 
be very high and very true, unless we go on 
the ground that a fierce desire to attain high 
ideals will follow the laudation of low ideals, 
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of the degrading and baser sides of human 
nature, by a species of revulsion. But if the 
hero glories in the use of the strong hand, if 
the author depicts tableaux, often murderous 
and bloody, sensuous and low, in which the 
passions of revenge, pride, anger, come in for 
glorification, if the hero achieves success and 
happiness by giving full sway to these pas- 
sions, is the reader likely to rise from the 
book with a feeling of revulsion for the hero? 
No; the novel that will work good must set 
high ideals and follow them out, carefully and 
accurately. Those who yield to passions must 
not be set on pedestals as the heroes of the 
tale. 

It is only too true that many modern novels 
are unquestionably not worth the time con- 
sumed in the reading, and many are positivelya 
danger to the community. Books of the latter 
class should find no place in the library or on 
the book-stand. Our novels must be true to 
life, and must ever keep in mind the necessity 
of accuracy and truthfulness. The author who 
hopes to outlive his generation must make 
himself the thorough master of his subject be- 
fore he undertakes to present it to the public. 
The crying demand of the hour, and one that 
we are glad to note has caught the attentive 
ear of the leading writers, is for truth and nat- 
uralism in our fiction. 
teach 


How else can the novel 
its lesson? If it be other, it is mere 
nonsense and sheer folly. The thinking peo- 
ple of our day, and the great body of those 
who work and do, have come to realize thata 
novel to be useful, elevating, or even interest- 
ing, must be alsoa true book and a natural 
one. The unnatural and the impossible that 
once ruled supreme in fiction have gone tor 
all time. Of that there can be no doubt. And 
if you will notice the march of our successful 
novels during the past halt-dozen years, you 
will find that one and all give us truth, facts, 
and reality, always, if possible, in attractive 
garb. Our people, ever generous ard frank, 
have given freely of their praise to such au- 
thors, and the coming generation in fiction will 
be a golden one. 

Evidence is already ample to show the 
would-be-author that success in his work can 
come only through perfect mastery of his sub- 


ject and close application to his work. The 
day of the vivid imagination and the over-fer- 
tile brain has gone, driven out by the brilliant, 
yet plodding, novelist who understands those 
he addresses in his story quite as well as he 
understands his own particular tale. The new 
novelist, he who has come to stay, writes to 
elevate and uplift, not alone to amuse, writes to 
interest in something worth the while, gives 
something to think about and study. No 
Jonger are the poor, patient, and oft-abused 
readers treated as children, without minds of 
their own; no longer are they forced to take 
what is given them; for the new era has come, 
in which the writer and the reader seek 

a basis of mutual interest and pleasure. 
this new writer of fiction is wise; for he 


to find 
And 
has 
found the magic password that gains him entry 
into the sacred recesses of his reader’s mind 
and heart. He has learned that the common- 
place is not necessarily common, he appreciates 
that the hard work-day life is not thereby made 
brutal and hard, he sees that there the germ of 
immortal love and perpetual life is quite as 
likely to be found as in the halls and palaces of 
princes; he has discovered that a message of 
rare and exquisite beauty may be conveyed as 
well through sorrow asthrough joy and happi- 
In a word, he has come to see that if he 
would be listened to with attention, and as only 
a true man would be listened to, he must realize 
and speak of life and things as they really are. 

So itis that the novel of to-day must be an 
intelligent, open, frank, true, thoughtful, and 
accurate story of that which it attempts to pic- 
ture. Life as it is, and not life as it might be, is 
the life the public wants to read about in 
novels, and the successful and worthy novelist 
and the true artist has already come to recog- 
nize this. 


ness. 


Our people are not cowards, neither are they 
children, therefore treat them as men, of manly 
thought, manly courage, and of manly fear. 
Seek to elevate them, point out the path of 
thought and action. Thisis the duty of the 
novelist of to-day, and this duty will surely be 
fulfilled by the novelist of to-morrow, who will 
unite the nobility of truth with the pure artis- 
tic beauty of naturalism. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. Folger Barker. 
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No. 2. 


Short, practical articles on topics connected 


with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTeER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur tothem. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 
* af * 

That even Bostonians, Jove-like, sometimes 
nod, is shown bya letter from A. P. Gard- 
ner to the Boston Globe, in which he declares 
emphatically: ‘Neither of these facts are 
true.” 

7 i 7 
Novelists who want to introduce a kiss now 


and then with some qualifying adjective may 


be helped by this classification of kisses — 
the result of patient study of well-known Eng- 
lish works of fiction: Cold, warm, icy, 
burning, chilly, cool, loving, indifferent, bal- 
samic, fragrant, blissful, passionate, aromatic, 
with tears bedewed, long, soft, hasty, intoxi- 
cating, dissembling, delicious, pious, tender, 
beguiling, hearty, distracted, frantic, fresh as 
the morning, breathing fire, divine, glad, super- 
ficial, quiet, loud, fond, heavenly, devouring, 
ominous, fervent, parching, nervous, soulless, 
stupefying, sweet, refreshing, embarrassed, shy, 
mute, ravishing, holy, sacred, firm, hurried, 
faithless, narcotic, feverish, immoderate, sis- 
terly, brotherly, and paradisaical. 
* ad - 

The New York Tribune, having 

“dove” as the past tense of “dive,” is called 


used 


to account by a correspondent who demands 
authority. The 7rzbune answers: The Cen- 
tury, Webster's, the Standard, and the Imper- 
ial dictionaries all give ““dove’’ as a past of 
“dive.” It is an older form than “dived.” 
The Imperial dictionary says that it is old 
English and American, and quotes Longfellow. 
The other dictionaries quote other reputable 
authors who use it. Where averb has both 
regular and irregular inflections, the irregular 
(sometimes called the strong, in distinction 
from the weak, or regular ) is usually the older. 
The tendency of linguistic decay is toward the 
loss of the old, strong forms and the substitu- 
tion of the weak, regular forms, and it is well 
that writers who care for the force and pictur- 
esqueness of their discourse should resist 
rather than encourage this tendency. In many 
cases Old English usages have survived among 
speakers and writers in this country and have 
died out in England, and this seems to bea 
The past participle is “ dived.” 
. = 7 

The annual summary number of the Pué- 
lisher’s Weekly (New York), which has just 
been issued, is particularly valuable, because 
it contains a reference list of all the new books 
published in the United States in Igor. 

* - * 

“Why do women write better novels than 
men?” asks somebody. They don’t. The 
same answer may be given to the other ques- 


case in point. 
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tion: “Why do men write better poetry than 
women ?” 
* : * 

“To tella good book from a bad one is a 
troublesome job,” says Augustine Birrell, and 
it is— especially when you try to do it by read- 
ing the literary columns in the newspapers. 


* 
* * 


Marie Corelli is reported to be half-way 
through her new novel. Do you wish you 
were? W. H. H. 

> 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Can it be possible? — New 


Isit possible ? 
York Herald. 


The strength of Stephen’s 
features were in hers.— 
Winston Churchill in “ The 
Crisis.” 


The strength of Stephen’s 
features was in hers. 


> 


_ QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest, Questions on general topics should be 


directed elsewhere. } 


Would it be worth while to express editorial 
Opinion in THE WkKITER regarding the ap- 
propriateness of the term “ American” used 
for the name of our language? 1 have ob- 
served its increased use lately, with or without 
quotation marks. See, for instance, the Déa/ 
for January 1, p.g; and the Areva for January, 
' p.68. The Mew York Daily News tor Janu- 
ary 3 says in an editorial: “It has often been 
pointed out that the English language, or the 
Am rican language, as some think it ought to 
be called, is spreading over the globe more 
rapidly than any other tongue.” 

Is this a tendency, a step inthe “American 
World March,” eccentricity, or what? Can 
such use of the term be defended in whole or 
part? Is any “patriotic” or philological soci- 
ety back of this? I. Robinson. 


|The language of the United States is not 
yet so different from that of England as to 
need a distinctive name. We speak and write 
the English language ; to call it the American 
language is an affectation. — w. H. H.] 


Will you kindly tell me whether it is better 
to use single spacing or double spacing in type- 
writing book and story manuscripts? It is a 
mooted point at our club. Some claim that the 





single spacing, being more condensed, is pref- 
erable ; while ot.ers contend that the double 
space, being more open, is most pleasing to the 
editorial mind. Is there arule or custcm, or 
is it merely a matter of choice? W. H. 

[ It is better, in typewriting a manuscript, to 
use the double space. Editors want room to 
make the alterations and corrections that 
ought not to be necessary, but generally are. — 
W. H. H.] 


——— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Margaret Whillans Beardsley, whose story, 
* The End of a Resolve,” is priuted in the Le- 
lineator for February, was born in Wisconsin, 
where she now lives. Marrying a civil engi- 
neer when quite young, she afterward livec a 
migratory life, with quick flittings from one 
isolated country district to another, or from 
the city to the wilderness of.wood and laurel 
tangle in the coaling districts of the Virginia 
mountains; always making sure of home and 
home-life through every change. This period 
of life, rich in experiences and happiness, was 
brought to'a sudden ending after seven years, 
by the death of Mr. Beardsley. It was since 
this bereavement, and less than three years 
ago, that Mrs. Beardsley began writimg. Her 
first story appeared in the Youth's Companion 
late in 1899, and others have followed. Both 
the Designer and the De/ineator for February 
have stories by Mrs. Beardsley, and other 
work already placed with high-grade magazines 
is yet to appear. Her Scotch-English parent- 
age, marriage with a * Yankee” of unadulter- 
ated Puritan blood, and intimate knowledge of 
Western ranche life, joined to the varied expe- 
riences of her married life, account for the 
diversity of color found in her work. 

Walter A. Dyer, whose poem, “ The First 
Snow,” appeared in the Mew England Maga- 
zine for January, is a comparatively new writer 
in the magazine field. He was born at Roslin- 
dale, Mass., twenty-three years ago, and re- 
ceived his education at Springfield, and at 
Amherst College. He comes from old May- 
flower stock. His grandfather, Rev. Ebenezer 
Porter Dyer, was a Congregational clergyman 
well knownthroughout Eastern Massachusetts, 
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and his father, E. Porter Dyer, Jr., was for 
many years editor of the Spreng field Union. 
Mr. Dyer graduated from Amherst College in 
1900. He was Grove Poet of his class at Com- 
mencement, and was on the editorial boards of 
the Amherst Literary Monthly and the O/to, 
the college annual. A recent volume of under- 
graduate verse, “In College Days,” composed 
of selections from the undergraduate publica- 
tions of the various American colleges, con- 
tas six of his poems. After graduating, Mr. 
Dyer served for nearly a year on the Spring- 
field Union. He had charge of the book re- 
view and literary department, and contributed 
frequent campaign and other newspaper verses 
to the editorial page. He then served for a 
short time as assistant editor of the Cy7zterzen, 
New York, and at present has charge of a 
monthly trade journal, the Wad/-Paper News 
and Interior Decorator, published in New 
York. Mr. Dyer has written stories, verse, 
and other articles for various magazines. One 
poem of his, “It May Be,” published in the 
New England Magazine \ast April, attracted 
considerable attention. Stories of his have 
appeared in Four O'clock, and poems in the 
New England Magazine, the Wheelwoman, 
the Ladies’ World, Town Topics, the Ci ite- 
rion, the Bohemian, and a number of minor 
publications. Accepted poems are now in the 
hands of the editors of Fudge, the New Eng- 
land Magazine, the New /dea, and other mag- 
azines, awaiting pyblication. Mr. Dyer is a 
frequent contributor to Good Housekeeping, 
which has published several children’s verses 
of his, besides other articles. A triolet of his 
which appeared last summer in the Bohemian 
was extensively copied, and appeared in Cur- 
“* Notable of the 


vent Literature in Verse 


Month.” 


Josephine Gro, whose “ Theatrical Fables” 
are a prominent weekly feature in the New Vork 
Clipper, is equally successful in musical and 
literary composition, and her unusual talent is 
generally recognized. She is also a painter of 
no little skill. She writes charming verses, 
sketches, and short stories, and her anecdotes 
of stage people, which appear regularly in the 
Clipper, are widely reprinted. For nearly four 


years she lived in California, and while there 
wrote the words and music of “ Hail Califor- 
nia!” the state song, which has been placed in 
the course of study by most of the California 
boards of education. Her “ Mandalay” is an 
exquisite musical setting of Kipling’s well- 
known poem. Mrs. Gro now lives in New 
York, where her daughter, Miss Helena How- 
ard Gro, recently made her debut in a dramatic 
sketch written by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
especially for her young friend. 


Grace Livingston Hill, author of the poem, 
“The Party,” in Good Housekeeping for Janu- 
ary, was born in Wellsville, N. Y., in 1865, 
and was educated at the Elmira College for 
Women, Wells College, and the Cincinnati Art 
School. She was married in 1892 to Rev. T. 
G. F. Hill, pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, who has since died. She is a 
frequent contributor of short stories to the 
Youth's Companion, Forward, and the Presby- 
Banner. She is also joint author 
with her husband of the “Christian Endeavor 
Hour,” parts 1, 2, and 3. 
conducting the Christian Endeavor column in 
the Philadelphia Press and the Washington 
Some of her books are: “A Chau- 
tauqua Idyl,” “ Katharine’s Yesterday,” “In 
the Way,” “A Daily Rate,” “Lone Point,” and 
“ By Way of the Wilderness.” 
in Swarthmore, Penn. 


terian 


At present she is 


Times. 


She lives now 


Mary Knight Potter, who wrote the: story, 
‘Miss Clarissa’s Smile Factory,” in the De- 
signer for February, intended to be a painter, 
and with that end studied several years under 
the best teachers in New York and Boston, and 
fora while in Paris. Occasionally she wrote 
some little thing, and four or five years ago she 
began her literary work in earnest, though she 
hardly likes to acknowledge that the painting 
has been given up for good. Stories of hers have 
appeared inthe Youth's Companion, the House- 
wife, the Judependent, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and various other periodicals. Also, the 
Household and Harper's Magazine have ac- 
cepted stories from her which have not yet 
been printed. Last winter Miss Potter had a 
series of letters in the Mew York Tribune 
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called, approximately, “An American Girl’s 
Views of Europe,” which included some of her 
experiences during a year and a half on the 
Continent. L.C. Page & Co. have published 
an art book of hers called “‘ Love in Art,” and 
also, last fall, a child’s story. Miss Potter 
lives in Boston. 


Fred W. Shibley, who wrote the story, “ The 
Schoolmarm,” in the Mew Exgland Magazine 
for January, is a Canadian by birth, now doing 
business as a stock broker in Providence, R. I. 
In answer to an inquiry from the editor of THE 
WRITER, he says of himself: “I have never 
appeared before the public except at the foot 
of a prospectus reciting the merits of stocks 
and bonds. The stories now appearing in the 
New England Magazine | gathered together 
in a little book called ‘*A Bundle of Yarns,” 
and gave them away to my friends. The 
Stories were told me in the rough, and I tried 
to write them down just as they were told. 
Mr. Garland took a fancy to them, and so | let 
him publish them. When one goes fishing 
and hunting in Canada, one is bound to hear 
good yarns, true to human nature, and person- 
ally I wish there were more of these true 
stories told.” 


Charlotte W. Thurston, author of the poem, 
“Wouldst Sorrow Know?” in the Mew Eng- 
land Magazine for January, was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., tut has lived for about thirty- 
seven years in West Newton. Her grand- 
father was the lawyer, William Austin of 
Charlestown, who wrote “Peter Rugg,” and 
other stories. Her mother was Elizabeth Aus- 
tin Thurston, author of *“* The Little Wrinkled 
Old Man,” and editor of “ Mosaics of Life,” 
“Echoes of Many Voices,” etc. Miss Thurs- 
ton went to Germany to school when seven- 
teen years old, and spent a winter in Berlin 
and one in Dresden. She has written only 
verses. They have appeared in the Century, 
Harper's, St. Nicholas, the Overland Monthly, 
the Mew England Magazine, the National 
Magazine, and a number of other periodicals. 


Ethel Wheeler, whose short story, “ The 
Curl,” appeared in the January number of the 


Atlantic Monthly, was born of Irish parentage, 
and lives in the beautiful county of Surrey, 
England. She is a writer of essays, of stories, 
and of poems, and her work is well-known on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Her critical 
articles have appeared chiefly in Literature 
and in the Academy, but she has contributed 
also to the more technical papers, having 
written a series of articles for the Agricu/tural 
Review, and having treated of “ Machinery 
in Fiction ” One of 
her most imaginative short stories appeared in 
Lady Randolph Churchill's guinea quarterly, — 
the Anglo-Saxon Review. Miss Wheeler has 
made a special study of London under its 
various aspects. Twenty-four articles on ** The 
London of the Novelists”? were contributed by 
her to London, and to the Weekly Sun. - She 
wrote some thirty-six ‘London Love Scenes,” 
showing the influence of London on different 
temperaments; these appeared in the Week/y 
Sun, Black and White, the Speaker, and other 
papers; she has also written a series on “The 
It is, perhaps, as a 


in Fet/den’s Magazine. 


London of the Poets.” 
writer of verse that Miss Wheeler will do her 
best work. Many of her poems have appeared 
in Lrterature, the literary journal published by 
the London Times. 





—-<@~ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Dickens.— Here is a recently published 
letter, written by Dickens, from Gads Hill,,to 
a young author who had asked his opinion 
about a story which had been submitted for 
criticism : — 

Dear Sir — I return you herewith the proofs 
of the opening of your story. 

I think the story evinces a great deal of 
promise and a great deal of power. If I may 
venture to take the liberty of offering you two 
pieces of advice, they are these: — 

1. Never to be afraid of being pathetic 
when any tenderness naturally arises in you 
out of the situation, and never to regard it asa 
kind of weakness that needs to be jested away 
or otherwise atoned for. 

2. Not too pettingly and perseveringly to 
urge to the utmost any humorous little extrava- 
gance. I think the dog should not open his 
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mouth so very wide in barking as to show the 
whole of his internal mechanism, and the same 
kind of objection strikes me in reference to the 
spelling of some of the noises made, both by 
men and beasts. 


Le Queux.—William Le Queux told an in- 
terviewer recently that he made it a rule to 
rise early, but never to work after luncheon. 
At five A. M., winter and summer, he is in his 
study, and at eleven puts down his pen for the 
day. Essentially an easy-going Bohemian, he 
is, nevertheless, a careful and 
worker, paying the most minute attention to 
detail, and never describing any jocality that 
he has not himself seen. 


conscientious 


Moulton. — Louise Chandler Moulton, who 
has recently returned to her home in Boston, 
was interviewed by an English writer while 
abroad, and as a result the following account 
of Mrs. Moulton’s “ first appearance in print” 
appeared in an English periodical: “As a 
schoolgirl of thirteen she wrote so delightfully 
that on one occasion her master asked her if 
the idea, as well as the verse, was really all her 
own, and on her replying, ‘I cannot tell from 
where I got it. I never knew there was any- 
thing like it in the world. Surely it all wrote 
itself from my mind,’ his face brightened as he 
replied, ‘ Then I sincerely congratulate you.’ 
At fourteen years of age the editor of a local 
paper published one of her little poems, and 
she thus describes this first seeing of herself 
in. print: ‘1 remember how secretly, and almost 
as if it were a crime, I sent it in; and when | 
found the paper one evening, upon calling at 
the post-office on my way home from school 
and saw my lines—my very own lines — it 
seemed to me a much more wonderful and 
glorious évent than has anything since that 
time.’ But it was not until she was eighteen 
years of age —a ridiculously youthful age for 
so great an event—that her first book of 
sketches, stories, and poems, ‘ This, That, and 
the Other,’ appeared, 18,000 copies being 
speedily disposed of. Almost immediately 
after that first book’s appearance, Louise 
Chandler married Mr. William Moulton, the 
editor and publisher of a Boston paper, to 
which she has been an occasional contributor.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Parker.—* The secret of all romance,” says 
Gilbert Parker, “is character, and so long as 
character remains, no one ought to say there is 
no romance in the world.” Asked if he wrote 
the denouement of his books first, Mr. Parker 
said he never began without having two things 
clearly in mind —the beginning and the end. 
He always had the character, and the chief in- 
tluences that would affect that character, and 
he always had the working out of that charac- 
ter, the last revelation of it, if he might so term 
it, so far as he intended tocarry it. The rest 
of the work, the story part, came after.—7o- 
ronto Maitland Empire. 


Stevenson. — That Robert Louis Stevenson 
did not regard himself as born to his high call- 
ing, but rather considered his achievements due 
to unceasing labor, seems to follow from the 
following bit of autobiography, from his “ Life” 
by Graham Balfour : — 

“ All through my boyhood and youth I was 
known and pointed out for the pattern of an 
idler; and yet I was always busy on my own 
private end, which was to learn to write. I 
kept always two books in my pocket —one to 
read, one to write in. As I walked my mind 
was busy fitting what I saw with appropriate 
words; when I sat by the roadside, I would 
either read, or apencil and a penny version- 
book would be in my hand, to note down the 
features of the scene or commemorate some 
halting stanzas. 

“Thus I lived with words. And what I thus 
wrote was for no ulterior use; it was written 
consciously for practice. It was not so much 
that I wished to be an author ‘though I wished 
that, too), as that I had vowed that I would 
learn to write. 

‘* Whenever I read a book or a passage that 
particularly pleased me, in which a thing was 
said or an effect rendered with propriety, in 
which there was either some conspicuous force 
or some happy distinction in the style, I must 
sit down at once and set myself to ape that 
quality. 

“IT was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and 
tried again,and was again unsuccessful, and 
always unsuccessful; but at least in these vain 
beuts I got some practice in rhythm, in har- 
mony, in construction, and the co-ordination 
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of parts. I have thus played the sedulous ape 
to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir 
Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Baudelaire, * Ober- 


mann.’ ” 


and to 





>- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Fine Writing.— The announcement was 
made yesterday, asit has often been made, and 
no doubt often will be made, that a certain per- 
son had been “ made the recipient of a gift.” 
You hear this expression oftener than its cor- 
relate, ‘became the donor of,” but one is just 
as good English as the other. They ought 
always to go together,so as to give us an- 
nouncements like: John Smith was made the 
recipient last evening of a box of cigars, of 
which John Jones became the donor. How 
much easier to say John Jones gave to John 
Smith. Some people’seem to think that what- 
ever sounds strained must be correct. * Get- 
* isn’t init with being “made recipient 


’ 


ting 


of”; “floral tributes”? take the shine all off 


” ’ 


from plain “flowers ”; “speckled beauties’ 
or “ finny denizens of the deep ” leave ordinary 
trout or codfish away out of sight. These are 
some of the lessons of the art of fire writing, 
and they are worth considering. — Hartford 
Courant. 

The Milwaukee Charity ball was given in the 
Alhambra theatre. Asa poet of the Sentine/ 
says, the work of “transforming the temple of 
Thespis into the temple of Terpsichore’ 
was well done, and “ beautiful women in all the 
brilliant array that fashion has prescribed for 
her votaries, attended by gentlemen in full 
evening costume, filled the boxes, adding the 
charm of happy faces and sparkling eyes to 
the scene of enchantment.” 


’ 


Why are men in 
evening clothes usually described as gentlemen 
in “full” evening dress? Is it the custom 
anywhere for men to wear partial evening dress 
ata ball? —New York Sun. 

Writing a Book.— The following confes- 
sion of a novelist as to the method in which he 
wrote one of his books is not without interest. 
He had had the story outlined in his notebook 
for a long time, and ought to have been able to 
Write it, but did not feel able. Then one day 


he happened to think of it again, and saw, 
almost as if it had been a stage scene, the little 
tableau with which the book was to close — 
one of those ends which are also a beginning. 
So he began to work, and ina short time had 
completed the first three chapters. Then— 
for no reason that he can give — there was a 
jump, and he wrote the chapters which are now 
numbered XXI. and XXII., the last in the 
book. Then he went back and wrote straight 
on from IV. to XVII. 

The story had been with him so long that 
it was the easiest thing in the world to write it, 
and so he got through this part of the work 
with remarkable celerity. 
chapter nothing happens. 


In the eighteenth 
Every day for a 
fortnight he rose. breakfasted, and tried to 
write that chapter. Every night he tore up 
a big pile of manuscript which he knew to be 
hopelessly bad. The 
chapter should be written and should stand, 
whether good or bad. He wrote it and left the 
house, because it was bad, and he had resolved 
not to tear it up. 


Then he got desperate. 


Next day he wrote Chapter 
XIX., and on the morrow he rewrote Chapter 
XVIII., and somehow or other contrived to 
get into it all that he had failed to get before. 
Then }e wrote Chapter XX., and the book was 
completed. — London Morning Post. 


Literary vs. Vulgar English—A woman 
that has, what many of her sex have not, a sense 
of humor, remarked the other day that she won- 
dered whether she ever could muster up cour- 

val 


age to say “ Alas, no! 
She has been reading that phrase for 


in an ordinary conver- 
sation. 
years in modern novels and hearing it on the 
stage, but she never has heard any real person 
use it in conversation, except by way of bur- 
lesque, and she feels that she could not spring 
it before company without laughing. 

* Alas, no!” shares with many other phrases, 
words, rhetorical and grammatical forms the 
honor of being reserved exclusively for written 
language and never appearing except in print. 
There are, in fact, two English languages, one 
for literary and oratorical use, and the other for 
the humble and daily services of common 
speech ; or, rather, there are two orders or de- 
grees of English, one, like the choir sisters 
among religious orders, to perform the gentler 
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and more intellectual offices of speech and lit- 
erature; the other, like the lay sisters, to do the 
lowly chores of conversation. What man 
would talk to his cook, or even to his wife and 
friends, in the strain of Dr. Johnson’s or 
Macaulay’s writings? Johnson, as we know 
from Boswell, talked very simply and well, and 
used his “Johnsonese” only when he ad- 
dressed the public; and the fragments of his 
talk, preserved by Boswell, are infinitely more 
human and more memorable than the resound- 
ing periods of the Rambler essays or the 
solemn moralizing of “ Rasselas.”” Macaulay 
spake somewhat as he wrote, as one may judge 
from his answer to the lady who tried to soothe 
him when he scorched his finger at the age of 
seven years. ‘*‘Madam,” said the infantile 
Macaulay, “the agony has abated.” 

Who would dare, if he were able, to talk ina 
drawing room or at a dinner table as Edmund 
Burke wrote, as Ruskin wrote, as Carlyle 
wrote? Who would venture on small talk in 
the style of Emerson or Gibbon? What man 
would talk to a companion as Thackeray talks 
to his public out of “ Vanity Fair” or “ The 
Newcomes”? Is there a woman that tells a 
story to her maid or the laundress in the nar- 
rative style of Stevenson? Do men chat over 
their glasses even in the vein of Charles Lamb, 
familiaras that is for written work, using all 
his rhetorical turns, his pleasant little pedant- 
ries, his half facetious archaisms? Do people 
in the flesh ever order a dinner as Hawthorne 
would have ordered it ina book? Run over in 
mind the greatest prose writers in English, 
Milton, Addison, Stecle, Dryden, Browne, 
Swift, and a score of others, ancient and mod- 
ern, and it will be clear that the ordinary, 
everyday speech of the coffee houses and clubs, 
contemporary with those several writers, was 
vastly different in construction and diction from 
the language that they put into books. Even 

the playwrights, whose dialogue pretends to be 

the vernacular of the day, offend in this regard. 

Shakespeare of the tragedies is not Shakes- 

peare giving directions to the players at a re. 

hearsalin the Globe Theatre. Jonson’s learned 
sock was worn only in public. 

Every language shows this same difference 

between the spoken and the written word. 





Cicero, we may be sure, did not talk to his 
valet as he talked to the Roman Senate. Even 
Montaigne, homely as his style is, hardly spake 
as he wrote; at least, one may hope that he 
omitted from his conversation the frequent 
Latin quotations to which he was addicted in 
print. 

Modern literary art goes in for simplicity and 
approves the easy and familiar style, resem- 
bling but by no means identical with ordinary 
conversation. This tendency can be carried 
easily to excess and may descend to slang, neg- 
ligence, and, in time, may lose that “sense of 
achieved distinctions” in which, says Walter 
Pater, all progress of mind consists. It isa 
question whether it would not be the better 
way to raise conversation to the level of litera- 
ture than to lower literature to the level of 
conversation; but woe to the pioneer in such a 
policy. He will be voted the most pompous, 
stilted, and affected of bores, and will waste his 
fine periods on very tired listeners. Let him 


’ 


commence his reform of the common speech 
7 


by saying “ Alas, no!” at a dinner table, and 
watch results.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Scarcity of Good Short Stories. — The 
editor of one of the widest circulated ten-cent 
magazines said yesterday that he had only 
enough short stories to last for two 
months and that he found this the hardest 
kind of material to get. Every mail brings 
him bundles of short stories, but few of them 
are worth printing. “I have had to beg some 
of thecapable writers to send me short stories, ’ 
he said, “and yet the impression prevails that 
the magazines are all loaded up with stuff 
enough to last them two years or more. This 
is not true of any of them, and it is particularly 
untrue of their supply of short stories.” — New 

York Sun. 


Blunders of Publishers.— Few men have 
had a more merciless experierce of rejection 
than Thomas Carlyle; in fact, he had long 
pissed middle age before he ceased to be 
familiar with that most unwelcome intimation, 
“ Declined with thanks.” “Sartor Resartus ” 
wandered as vainly in search of a publisher as 
ever Noah’s dove in quest of dryland. Its career 
was punctuated by uncompromising ‘* Noes,” 
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and when at last it found a place in the columns 
of Fraser's Magazine it was paid for at less than 
the ordinary rates, and the editor was full of 
qualms as to his wisdom in publishing it at all. 

Thackeray's “ Vanity Fair” was turned un- 
ceremoniously from a score of doors before 
its author, whose belief in his work no amount 
of rejection could shake, decided its fate by 
publishing it himself — with what results the 
world knows. 

J. H. Shorthouse had a curiously similar ex- 
perience with “John Inglesant,” one of the 
most brilliant and original works of the last 
generation. No publisher would even con- 
sider it,and in despair its author had a few 
copies printed at his own cost in Birmingham. 
Then, but not until then, the publishers 
tumbled over each other in competition for the 
privilege of publishing it. 

A well known book of a very different tyre, 
“Mr. Barnes of New York,” was rejected by 
every publisher in America and England to 
whom it was offered, and as a forlorn hope Mr. 
Gunter published it at his ownexpense. Its 
popularity was immediate and phenomenal, and 
noone but the author could say how many 
thousands of dollars it has brought to his ex- 
chequer. Ina single year it yielded a revenue 
of $50,000. ; 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” perhaps the most 
widely-circulated story ever written, failed al- 
together to find a publisher brave enough to 
produce itin book form, and was finally pro- 
duced serially by an obscure American news- 
paper. Even then the well-known publishers 
would not touch it, and it was left to a small 
firm to publish it, with immense profits to 
themselves and to the author. 

“Lorna Doone,” that most beautiful of 
Devonshire tales, was refused by several pub- 
lishers, and when at last it made its appearance 
it was almost universally ignored until the 
Marquis of Lorne’s marriage, through the 
similarity of names, drew attention to it and 
made its merits commonly known. 

Charlotte Bronté had an experience of “con- 
sistent rejection” which would havé broken 
the heart of any less brave woman. Her brown 
paper packages of manuscript returned to the 
Haworth parsonage with sickening regularity. 


In fact, her novel, “ The Professor,” probably 
achieved a record in the way of rejection. 

Kinglake’s remarkable book on Eastern 
travel, ‘“‘Eothen,” was refused so often and so 
uncompromisingly that,in very disgust, he took 
out the manuscript one day and offered it to 
the first book-seller whose shop he came across. 
The book-seller saw its merits and published 
it, and Lockhart’s review of the book in the 
Quarterly gave it such advertisement that the 
demand quickly surpassed the book-seller’s 
power of supply. 

Fanny Burney’s “ Evelina” was so often re- 
fused that whena Fleet street publisher offered 
her $100 for the manuscript she accepted it 
with thanks. Mr. Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic ” was rejected by more than one pub- 
lisher; and Fielding’s “Tom Jones” was ut- 
terly ignored until its author had won fame 
with his dramas. — Philadelphia Times. 


Royalties to Authors.— Miss Gilder, writ- 
ing of the royalties paid to authors by publish- 
ers, says that while ten per cent. is the ordi- 
nary rate, there is hardly a publishing house 
which under certain circumstances does not 
pay more. Those who begin at ten scon raise 
to twelve, fifteen, and twenty, and, in some ex- 
ceptional cases, to twenty-five per cent. Miss 
Gilder adds: “It seems to me that a sliding 
scale of royalty is only fair, for the publishers’ 
expenses are comparatively small after the 
first few thousand copies of a book are sold. 
Twenty-five per cent. is, ] have no doubt, more 
than a publisher can pay and make anything 
for himself, but sometimes, for the sake of 
getting an author on his list, he is willing just 
to make expenses. I have, however, heard of 
several firms that declare by all that is sacred 
that they will never pay twenty-five per cent. 
again, no matter who the author may be. Lord 
Rosebery’s man of business exacted twenty- 
five per cent. for his book on Napoleon. For 
that reason, although it was an unillustrated 
book and not a large one, it retailed for three 
dollars net.”— /ndianapolis Fournal. 


Fiction Writing as a Business. — Take an 
unusually lucky instance, literally a novel whose 
success is extraordinary, a novel which has 
sold 2,500 copies. I repeat that this is an 
extraordinary success. Not one book out of 
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fifteen will do as well. But let us consider it. 
The author has worked upon it for— at the 
very least—three months. It is published. 
Twenty-five hundred copies are sold. Then 
the sale stops. And by the word stop, one 
means cessation in the completest sense of the 
word. There are people—I know plenty of 
them —who suppose that when a book is 
spoken of as having stopped selling, a general- 
ity is intended, that merely a falling-off of the 
initial demand has occurred. Error. Whena 
book —a novel—stops selling, it stops with 
the definiteness of an engine when the fire goes 
out. It stops with a suddenness that is appall- 
ing, and thereafter not a copy, not one single, 
solitary copy is sold. And do not for an in- 
stant suppose that ever afterward the interest 
may be revived. A dead book can no more be 
resuscitated than a dead dog. 

But to go back. The 2,500 have been sold. 
The extraordinary, the marvelous has been 
achieved. What does the author get out of it? 
A royalty of ten per cent.—two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Two hundred and fifty dollars for 
three months’ hard work! Roughly, less than 
twenty dollars a week, a little over $2.50 a 
day. Two novels a year is about as much as 
the writer can turn off and yet keep to a 
marketable standard. Even admitting that 
both the novels sell 2.500 copies there is only 
$500 of profit. One may well ask the question: 
Is fiction writing a money-making profession ? 

But of course there is another side. For 
one thing, the author is put to no expense in 
the composing of his novel. (It is not always 
necessary to typewrite the manuscript.) So 
far as initial expense is concerned, a half dol- 
lar will buy every conceivable necessary tool 
the novelist may demand. He needs no office, 
shop, or studio rent; models are not required. 
The libraries of the city offer him a quiet 
working-place if the home is out of the ques- 
tion. Nor, as one has so often urged, is any 
expensive training necessary before his 
money-earning capacity is attained. 

Then there are other ways in which the 
fiction writer may earn money — by fiction. The 
novelist may look down upon the mere writer 
of short stories, or may even look down upon 
himself in the same capacity, but as a rule the 


writer of short stories is the man who has the 
money. It is much easier to sell the average 
short story than the average novel, — infinitely 
easier. And the short story of the usual 
length will fetch $100. One thousand people 
— think of it—one thousand people must buy 
copies of your novel before it will earn so 
much for you. It takes three months to com- 
plete the novel—the novel that earns the 
two hundred and fifty. But with ingenuity 
the writer should be able to turn out six short 
Stories in the same time, and, if he has luck 
in placing them, there is six hundred dollars 
earned, more than twice the sum made by the 
novel. So that the novelist may eke out the 
alarming brevity of his semi-annual statements 
by writing and selling “short stuff.” 

Then —so far as the novel is concerned — 
there is one compensation, one source of rev- 
enue which the writer enjoys and which is, 
as arule, closed to all others. Once the car- 
penter sells his piece of work, it is sold for 
good and all. The painter has but one chance 
to make money from the sale of his picture. 
The architect receives payment for his design, 
and there isthe end. But the novelist — and 
one speaks now of the American — may sell the 
same work over many times. Of course, if the 
novel is a failure it is a failure and no more is 
said. But suppose it is a salable, readable, 
brisk bit of narrative, with a swift action and 
rapid movement. Properly managed, this, 
under favorable conditions, might be its life 
history: First it is serialized either in the Sun- 
day press or, less probably, in a weekly or 
monthly. Then it is made up into book form 
and sent over the course a second time. The 
original publisher sells sheets to a Toronto or 
Montreal house and a Canadian edition reaps 
a like harvest. It is not at all unlikely that 
a special cheap cloth edition may be bought 
and launched by some large retailer either 
of New York or Chicago. Then comes the 
paper edition, with small royalties it is true, 
but based upon an enormous number of copies, 
for the usual paper edition is an affair of tens 
of thousands. Next the novel crosses the At- 
lantic, and a small sale in England helps to 
swell the net returns, which again are added to 
— possibly — by the “colonial edition,” which 
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the English firm issues. Last of all comes the 
Tauchnitz edition, and with this (bar the im- 
probable issuing of later special editions ) 
the exploitation ceases. Eight separate times 
the same commodity has been sold, no one 
of the sales militating against the success of 
the other seven, the author getting his fair 
slice every time. — Frank Norrts in the Boston 
Transcript. be 
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periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
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3ROWNING IN Venice. Illustrated. 
Century (38 c.) for February. 
ArTemus WARD AT SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
Woodbury. Century (38 c.) for February. 
Our Os.ications To DIALEcrT. 
Century (38 c.) for February. 
MINISCENCES OF WALT WHITMAN. 
Trowbridge. Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 
Tue Fame or Victor Huco. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for February. 
Huxcey’s Vistt To Fiske. 
(38 c.) for February. 
Winston CuurcuiLi.  Lllustrated. 
Whitelock. Critic (28 c.) for February. 
James Russert Lowetrt. William H. Johnson. 
(28 c.) for February. 
Mr. ARTHUR Bronson. 
February. 


Katharine de Kay 
Bronson. 


Charles J. 
Topics of the Time. 


John ‘Yownsend 


George McLean Harper. 
Contributors’ Club. Atlantic 
William Wallace 
Critic 


Henry James. Critic (28 c.) for 


Tue Great Reviews OF THE WorRLD. 


Il. —The French 
Illustrated. Th. Bentzon. 


Reviews. Critic (28 c.) for 


February. 

Tae Late Wittiam ELLery CHANNING. 
Marble. Critic (28 c.) for February. 

Ivan TurGcener. Charles Whipley. 
Review (53 c.) for February. 

American Humorists. C. A. Urann. 
(23 c.) for February. 


Tue CenTenary oF Vicror Hueco. 
yon West. 


Annie Russell 
North American 
Modern Culture 


With portrait. Ken- 
Outlook Magazine Number (13 c. ) for February. 
With a Writer Lirg Is ALWAYS AT THE BEGINNING. 
James Lane Allen. Success (13 c.) for February. 

Ratex Watpo Tring. With portrait. Mind (23 ¢c.) for 
February. 
IsRAEL ZANGWILL ON Success IN WRITING. James Ravens- 
croft. Lra(13 c.) for February. 

Some Literary LANDMARKS OF LONDON. 
rington. Lvra(13 . ) for February. 

HawTHoRNR’s Lone.iness. Frederic M. Bird. 
(13 c.) for February. 

Atice AND Pua@pe Cary. 


James B. Car- 
Era 


Illustrated. American Jilus- 


trated Methodist Magazine (13 ¢.) for February. 








Tue Srorigs oF AutTa#ors’ 
Illustrated. Clara E. Laughlin. 
ruary. 

RecoLLectTions OF Marta Wuite (Mrs. James Russell 
Lowell). Dr. Elliott. Dedimeator (23 c.) tor February. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Agnes Weld, the favorite niece of 


Tennyson, is writing a new memoir of the 
poet. 


Loves —Gerorce ELtor. 
Delineator ( 23 c.) for Feb- 








She was often his companion on his 
country walks, and he was accustomed to dis- 


cuss his work with her. Miss Weld lives in 
Oxford, England. 

Bliss Perry, the editor of the Ad/antic 
Monthly, has, under anew arrangement with 
the publishers, taken up a good share of the 
work formerly done by H. E. Scudder, the 
editorial direction of the plans of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. To Mr. Parker, his assistant, 
falls a share of the old duties, while Ferris 
Greenslet, who entered the reviewer's gossip 
by way of the VaZion, also takes part. 


Arthur W. Vance, formerly editor of the 
Home Magazine of New York, is now manag- 
ing editor of the Woman’s Home Companion. 


Herbert Leonard Coggins is the editor of 
the Young Folks’ Magazine, the new monthly 
put forward by the Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia. Features of the 
magazine will be ‘stories for girls without any 
love interest whatever,” to quote from the pub- 
lisher’s prospectus, and stories for boys “hay- 
ing a strong andeducational historical interest.” 


Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, of the de- 
partment of American history in the University 
of Michigan, is now managing editor of the 
American Historicat Review. The editorial 
board includes as associate editors representa- 
tives of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, and 
Chicago Universities. The Review is in its 
seventh volume, and is a magazine of more 
than two hundred pages, published quarterly by 
the Macmillan Company for the American His- 
torical Association. Its aim is to foster the 
study of American history and of history in 
America. It is the only historical magazine of 
national scope published in America. Profes- 
sor McLaughlin succeeds Professor Jameson, 
late of Brown University, now of Chicago Uni- 
versity, as managing editor. 
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Dodd, Mead, & Co. ( New York) have begun 
publishing the Bzd/iographer, edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford, who hopes to make the new 
magazine an authority in its field, which will be 
as broad as that of the collector of books, man- 
uscripts, and autographs. 

Music and Stage is a new illustrated quar- 
terly published in New York by George A. 
Me!bourne. The contents are varied, includ- 
ing entertaining discussions of current musical 
and dramatic ‘subjects. The first number is 
a very attractive one. One of the longer 
articles is an interview with Daniel Frohman 
on “The Dramatized Novel,” in which that 
manager expresses the belief that the novel- 
play has become a fixture in drama, and that 
there will be no cessation in the production 
of plays of that class. 

The South Atlantic Quarterly, edited by 
John Spencer Bassett, and published at Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C., is a new periodical in- 
tended to be the organ of the literary men pres- 
ent and to be inits sectionof the South. Its 
form is tasteful, very much that of the Conserva- 
tive or of the Sewanee Review, and its contents 
are similarly academic. 

The Journal of Health is a new monthly 
magazine, conducted by G. H. Michel, M. D., 
of Cleveland. 

The editorial department of the Woman's 
Home Companion will be located at 35 West 
Twenty-first street, New York City, after Feb- 
ruary 1. All communications intended for that 
department should be sent to that address. 

Collier's Weekly (New York) has moved 
into its new building. Its circulation has in- 
creased from 50,009 to 300,000 in four years. 

The Christian Century (Chicago) has 
changed its name to the American Weekly. 

Literature has recently been sold by the 
London Times and consolidated with the Acad- 
emy. The Zimes will now publish a weekly 
literary supplement, something like the Mew 

York Times Saturday Review. 

The Household Magazine ( New York ) is in 
the hands of a receiver. 

The Wilbur B. Ketcham Company, New 
York, has made an assignment. Liabilities, 
$34,000 ; nominal assets, $48,000. 


The New York Times invites contributions 
of short stories, narratives of incidents and 
anecdotes, for the ‘Man in the Street” de- 
partment of its Sunday Magazine. The 
Times will pay for all contributions accepted, 
and in addition to this compensation it offers 
asa premium for excellence $30 weekly in 
prizes: $15 for the story judged to be first in 
quality, $10 for the second, $5 for the third. 
Before submitting manuscripts, writers should 
send foracopy of the Sunday Times to see 
what the nature of the “ Manin the Street ” de- 
partment is. 

The Patriotic Review (Boston). under the 
energetic management of Miss Marion How- 
ard Brazier, is enjoying deserved prosperity. 
The February number is a double one, lavishly 
illustrated. 

Some practical suggestions to “ The Young 
Man with Nothing but Brains ” are given in 
the February Forum by Truman A. De Weese, 
who points especially to the opportunities for 
those who can devise original] and skillful plans 
for launching new commodities upon the mar- 
ket. 

J. T. Trowbridge contributes to the Febru- 
ary Atlantic some reminiscences of Walt 
Whitman, whose acquaintance he had for forty 
years, and furnishes much that is new and _ in- 
teresting about this remarkable writer, ard his 
works and methods of work. 

St. Nicholas for February says: ‘ Appar 
ently the S¢. Nicholas has made a change 
pleasing to its readers in substituting a ‘long 
short-story ’ complete in each number for the 
usual installment of a serial. At all events, the 
change has been followed by a gratifying in- 
crease in the subscription list, and the new 
policy will certainly be continued for the 
present.” 


Morgan Bates died at Traverse City, Mich., 
January 5, aged fifty-three. 

Elbridge S. Brooks died in Somerville, 
Mass., January 7, aged fifty five. 

Horace E. Scudder died in Cambridge, Jan- 
uary II, aged seventy-three. 


Aubrey De Vere died in London, January 21, 
aged eighty-eight. 








